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stitutes a unique feature of tlie constitution and attests Chapter
an intimacy of relation which far exceeds that of a    __1
mere personal union. The importance of the power of
legislation, however, is not confined to this aspect
alone. The fact that the doctrine of a common status
exists has also effects on the operation of British legis-
lation. The British Parliament has defined British
subjects, and over such subjects when in countries in
which the Crown exercises extra-territorial jurisdiction
it gives control to British diplomatic and consular
officers. Thus Irish citizens who fall within the defini-
tion of British subject in the British legislation are in
Egypt, China, Ethiopia, Muscat, Morocco, etc., subject
to the legislative and jurisdictional control of British
officials. It is obvious that the foreign powers which
have conceded such jurisdiction to the British Crown
neither could nor would be expected to recognise that
each Dominion had the right to exercise these rights
over its own nationals, nor would the Dominions be
prepared to undertake the burden of the necessary
action. The only alternative, therefore, would be to
leave Dominion nationals under local control, which
could not be contemplated so long as circumstances
were such as to render it necessary for the British
Government to insist on its extra-territorial rights.
Suppose, however, that in pursuance of the declared
intention of Mr. De Valera to secure the establishment
of an Irish Eepublic, the Irish legislature used its un-
doubted power since the Statute of Westminster to
declare that Irish nationals were not British subjects,
in violation of the understanding reached at the Im-
perial Conference of 1930. It might be claimed that, as
Irish legislation under the same Statute has extra-